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“Wuy, wHere’s THE Horse, Miss Kitty ? 


UNCOMMONLY KEEN. 


Wuar mas 


“Ou, THE STUPID UTTERLY REFUSED TO TAKE THAT Brook, so I LEFT HIM, AND SWAM IT. 
THING !” 


By Jove, YoU’RE WET THROUGH ! 


HAPPENED ¢ 


9” 


I COULDN'T MISS THE END OF THIS BEAUTIFUL 








TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY TALKS. 
II.—Wiru a JourRNALIsT. 


THE office-boy intimated that the 
Editor of the Daily Wireless was dis- 
engaged, and Mr. Punch’s Representa- 
tive climbed up to the sanctum, meeting 
on the stairs a muscular-looking gentle- 
man with his arm in a sling. 

“That was Mr. Hacxirr,”’ said the 
Editor. ‘Plays centre-forward for the 
Twickenham ‘Tigers, you know, and is 
one of the most valued members of my 
staff. Writes our first leader two or 
three days a week.” 

“Then he’s an authority upon 
political questions, as well as upon 
football ?’’ asked Mr. Punch’s Represen- 
tative. 

“Politics ?”’ cried the Editor; “ our 
leaders don’t deal with politics nowa- 
days! No, he writes about the things 
that really matter—for instance, he has 
an article on ‘Foods that Forwards 
Fancy’ in our issue of the day after 
to-morrow.” 

_ “T will look out for it,”’ promised his 
interviewer. 

“ Well, you can see it now, if you care 
to. It was published yesterday, of 
course—don’t you know that the daily 

pers all come out three days ahead ? 

o-morrow'’s Tuesday, so you'll find 








Friday’s Wireless on your breakfast- 
table. The public insist on this kind 
of thing.” 

“But how do you manage about your 
news ?”’ 

* Oh, we have a staff of clairvoyants 
and crystal-gazers—not that they are 
pestiouiesty trustworthy, though. In- 
telligent Anticipation does a lot. It’s 
not nearly so difficult as you think. 
Supposing you had to predict a House 
of Commons debate on a particular Bill 
three days ahead, couldn’t you guess 
who would be sure to speak, and pretty 
well what each of them would say? I[ 
thought so; and that’s just what we 
do. Even if we guess wrong it doesn’t 
much matter; no one troubles about the 
House of Commons to any extent.”’ 

‘But surely,” protested Mr. Punch’s 
Representative, “you can't manage 
everything in that way? How about 
the first night of a play, for example? 
Does your account of it come out two or 
three days before it happens ?”’ 

“We do not print dramatic criticism,” 
the Editor sented. “My Proprietor is 
fairly wealthy—a millionaire, f think — 
but dramatic criticism is too ruinous a 
game for him. He attempted it once 
ouly. Our critic wrote that, ‘in a play 
otherwise absolutely faultless, there was 
perhaps the faintest vestige of one dull 





moment in the first act.’ Needless to 
say, the playwright promptly brought 
an action for libel, and an intelligent 
jury awarded him £500,000 damages.” 

“And book-reviews ?”’ 

“Those we keep permanently set, 
only changing the author’s name and 
the title of the work. We declare that 
each book is ‘indubitably the master- 
piece of the century ’—and you can’t 
think how much innocent pleasure we 
give!” 

“Since you told me the name of your 
chief leader-writer,”’ added Mr. Punch’s 
Representative, “ perhaps I may inquire 
without indiscretion the names of some 


‘others of your staff ?”’ 


“Certainly—the name's everything 
now, and all our articles are signed. 
The city advice is done by a music-hall 
artiste; a county cricketer deals with 
army matters; and a famous burglar, 
out on ticket-of-leave, supplies the 
weather-forecasts.”’ 

“And you really find that they are 
the best writers upon these subjects ?”’ 

“That I can’t say,” rejoined the 
Editor. “But I do know that the 
public loves to buy what they write!” 





Harp-up TreatricaL ManaGcer’s Morro. 
—‘ Date obolum Impresario!” 
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10! IOSEPHE TRIUMPHANS! 


Io, to the firmament rendered crepuscular 
Over the flare of the cressets aflame, 
Birmingham’s throat, inexhaustibly muscular, 
Blazons the founder of Birmingham’s fame. 
Chorus. Hark how the pans effusively flow : 
Joe for his Brummagem! Brum for her Joe! 


Pedants may deem his delight a vulgarity, 
Call it a blot on political life, 
What would they give for the same popularity 
Down in the canny recesses of Fife? 
Chorus. Hark how the natives in unison crow : 
Joe for his Brummagem! Brum for her Joe ! 


See him progress to his mansion of Highbury, 
Borne in a chariot bared to the sky ; 
Never should he in a close-covered fly bury 
Charms that appeal to the popular eye. 
Chorus. Hark how the multitude whistles What ho ! 
Joe for his Brummagem! 


Need there is none for our hero to masquerade, 
Skulking aloof in a constable’s hat ; 


Birmingham shields him ; he has but to ask her aid— | 


Where is the Hooligan equal to that ? 
Chorus. Hark how the cornets elatedly blow : 
Joe for his Brummagem! Brum for her Joe! 


This is no private collection of partisans, 
This is no gallery specially packed, 

Tories and Liberals, nobles and artisans 
Vie in their homage to Smartness and Tact. 


[From this to the penultimate verse (both inclusive) any of 


the above choruses will do.| 


Not for the Casuist doubtfully clerical,. 
Not for the Unionist dead to the past, 

"Tis for the Statesman they wax so eatssiedl, 
‘Tis for the Man of Imperial cast. 


Blessed the Peacemaker bound for Pretoria 
(Skirting the dolorous track of the Raid), 
sent on encouraging local emporia, 
Bent on developing Birmingham's trade. 


Picture our Childe in the pink of virility 
Moulding a monument braver than brass ! 
While his coevals are sunk in senility, 
He has no fancy for going to grass. 


Taking, of all his domestic amenities, 
Only an orchid for memory’s ease 

Look on his eye, how alert and serene it is 
Fixed on the foam of the sibilant seas ! 


Loudly his colleagues in serried consistory 
Press him to linger, and press him in vain ; 
Have we not here a recurrence of history ? 
Is it not Recutus risen again ? 


Hark to our Roman, in what categorical 
Terms he forbids them to worry and weep, 

Saying, in language sublimely rhetorical, 
‘Honour and Africa call to the deep!”’ 


Waft him, ye gales, with a whiff of sal Attiewm ; 
Let him with Sirens successfully cope ; 
Light may he sleep to the billow’s aquatic hum 
lent with the strains of the Band of Good Hope ! 
Chorus. Shout, for the screw is beginning to go: 
Joseph for Brummagem! Jo-heave-ho! 0.8. 


Brum for her Joe! | 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Aut the Boer Generals and Mr. Kruger having taken to 
the pen, Mr. CnaMBerLaIN stands absolved. It is now clear 
that the South African War was instigated by the publishers. 


| Mr. Cuawpertarn, whose taste for theatricals is well known, 
will devote part of his holiday to finishing a musical comedy 
entitled The Little African Milner. 


The strike of bookbinders still continues. The title of 
SHELLEY's great poem Prometheus Unbound therefore remains 
unchanged. 


Profiting by the example of Herr Kuse.ix, who is alleged 
to have recently insured his right arm for £10,000, an 
eminent novelist has insured his side and a distinguished 
war correspondent his cheek. 


Among the many English publications that have a sale 
across the Atlantic those treating of the Coronation cannot 
| be reckoned. America, however, has a Carrie Nation book 
which keeps its readers in excellent spirits. 


| It has been established by Frau Jopiska, the famous 
| Pedicurean philosopher, that Sir Richard Calmady, the 

hero of Lucas Matet’s celebrated novel, was a connection by 
| marriage of the Pobble who had no toes. 





The practice of literary chaperonage is shortly to receive 
|an important extension, thanks to the enterprise of Messrs. 
|Srry anp Stick, who propose to apply it to recent and con- 
|temporary literature. Amongst immediately forthcoming 
volumes are the following : 

One of Our Conquerors.—Edited by General De WEt. 
| The Raiders.—Edited by Dr. Jamesoy. 
| Sentimental Tommy.—Edited by Mr. T. G. Bowzes, M.P. 
| The Shaving of Shagpat.—Edited by H. P. Trueritr. 

- The Old Curiosity Shop.—Edited by J. G. Swirr MacNet, 
| M.P. 

| ‘Scenes from Clerical Life.—Edited by Lord Ham Cect. 
| The School for Seandal:—Edited by Dr. Curroro. 

| Westward Ho!—Edited by Harry Varvon. 

| The New Forest Lovers.—Edited by Sir Wrtiam Harcourt. 
The Last of the Barrans.—By Lord ALLERTON. 


The Pilot is dead. Its demise has been attributed to too 


close an adherence to literary canons. 


Flower o' the Corn, is quite a serious contribution to 
literature, and not, as was originally thought, a skit upon 
his own work. 








| We understand that Mr. S. R. Crocxert’s latest novel, 
| 
' 


“HARK, HARK, THE DOGS DO BARK!” 
| Yrs, these dogs speak to you: they give tongue ; for since 
'the dogs of Lanpsrer and Awnspru. there have been few 
|artists, within our recollection, who have reproduced their 
canine models so faithfully, with such life and spirit, as 
has Miss Maup Earte in her British Hounds and Gun- 
Dogs, reproduced by the Berlin Photographic Co., whose 
recently published portfolio we may consider as the kennels 
at 133, New Bond Street. Mr. Punch, who knows what a goo 
dog is when he sees one, or Toby would never have been his 
inseparable companion, decides that these are m0 
specimens of the best breeds. They are only “heads, 
so it is open to the caviller to observe that were their tails 
en évidence we might come to an opposite conclusion. No 
matter: as it is, ‘ Heads win.” 





Epitaph on a Tammany Leader. 


His end was corruption. 
Procumbit humi boss. 
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CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME. 


Mr. Punch (bringing Reservist to Mr. Bull). “ Look HERE, JoHN, IF YOU CAN AFFORD TO SET UP ALL THOSE BorERs IN BUSINESS AGAIN, 
SURELY YOU CAN SPARE A LITTLE TO KEEP THIS GOOD FELLOW OUT OF THE WoRKHOUSE!” 
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r-« A MATTER OF GREEK. 


PuayLis was occupied in studying the 
Morning ‘Post. ‘‘I’m so glad,” she 
said suddenly. 

“What about ?”’ I asked. 

“Why, they are going to abolish 
Greek,’ she replied with great animation. 

‘Surely not ?”’ I suggested. 

“Well, the paper says it ought to be 
abolished,”’ she insisted. 

“That is only advice after the event,”’ 
Isaid. ‘‘ Oxford has decided to retain 
it. But why should you be glad? You 
have never had to learn it.” 

Puytiis declined immediately to 
explain her gladness. ‘‘How absurd 
men are!’’ she continued. ‘‘ The Head- 
master of Haileybury appeals to every 
man who has read Plato and Homer 
with his feet on the fender. Have you 
ever done that?’’ She looked at me 
with suspicion. “ 

“When I was very young,” I con- 
fessed. Her eye moved me to excuse 
myself. ‘‘T had to read them, you see, 
and it is the most comfortable way. I 
had the Greek text and the other man 
read Butcher and Lang out loud, or 
else it was the other way about.” 

“What is Butcher and Lang?” 
asked Prytiis, puzzled. 

‘They are a translation,”’ I explained. 

Payiiis understood. ‘*‘ Oh, you mean 
you cheated,”’ she said without surprise. 
“Ts that what they do at Haileybury ?”’ 

“ Yes,’ I said unblushingly. ‘ The 
sixth form sits with its feet on the 
fender while the Headmaster reads 
aloud.” 

‘ Butcher and Lang?”’ she questioned. 

T considered. ‘‘ No, I expect he reads 
Lyttelton.’’ Puytiis’s look demanded 
what that might be. ‘‘The Head- 
master of Haileybury,”’ I interpreted. 

In some curious way this seemed to 
strengthen her in her opposition to 
Greek. ‘‘ No wonder they want to abol- 
ish it,’ she said. ‘‘ Besides,’’ she con- 
tinued, looking at the paper, “it says 
that it is really only the special study 
of a few select spirits. It wouldn't 
make any difference to them, would it? 
They would go on reading Plato and 
Homer with their feet on the fender just 
the same.’’ There was a certain eager- 
ness in her tone. I think she was 
touched with some slight feeling of 
remorse for her assault on a poor dead 
language, and a little apprehensive lest 
her opposition might deprive it of all 
its friends. My answer, however, eased 
her conscience. 

“Are you a select spirit?’’ she 
asked. I shook my head. ‘“‘ Are there 
very many?" she went on, as a doubt 
concerning the wisdom of her previous 
tenderness of heart seized her. 

“No;"’ I said, “ there are only two or 
three.”’ 

a 
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Customer. “'Tuat Dog I BouGHT LAST WEEK HAS TURNED OUT VERY SAVAGE. 
BITTEN A LITTLE GIRL AND A POLICEMAN, AND——’ 


Dealer. “ Lor! now ’£’s cHancep, Mum! He WASN’T AT ALL PARTICULAR WHAT HE ATE ’ERE 





‘“‘Then it doesn’t matter,’’ she de- 
clared, satisfied. ‘‘I don't mind about 
them. And it will do Greek good, too,”’ 
she continued cheerfully. ‘‘ The paper 
asks if the standard of music has gone 
up or down since the period when 
every girl was supposed to be musical. 
Hardly any girls learn music now,”’ she 
looked at me in triumph, “and the 
standard of music has gone up a great 
deal.”” 

“Really,” I protested, ‘‘it is not a 
fair parallel. Greek has never been so 
maltreated as music. Hardly any girls 
ever learned it.”’ 

PHYLLIS was too much occupied with 
her train of thought to notice my shaft. 

“Then there is no objection to 
abolishing it at all. It will be a 
splendid thing.”’ 

“But why ?”’ I asked. 
affect you?” 


‘** How can it 


sferv Wood . 


He’s ALREADY 
’ 


” 





For answer she held out to me two 
envelopes, one addressed in my hand- 
writing to her, the other addressed in 
her handwriting to somebody else. 

Payiis’s handwriting is characteristic 
—that is to say she fills a side of large 
notepaper with about six words—while 
mine is small and neat. 

“Which is the best writing?’’ she 
demanded. 

Politeness forbade my expressing an 
opinion. 

She took my silence for admission. 

‘* Well, all you men who write in that 
silly little hand say it is because you ’ve 
written so much Greek. If you hadn’t 
you d write in a sensible way,’’—she 
ooked complacently at her envelope— 
“and one wouldn’t need a microscope to 
read your letters.” 

‘Your argument is absolutely clinch- 
ing,’’ I said. 
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PINAFORIANA. 
[In an article entitled “Gunnery v. Paint” in the National Review 
Mr. Arnop Waite shows that far more attention is paid in the Navy to 
ainting the ships and making them look smart than to gunnery 
RounDs, the best naval gunner of the year, received as his reward the 
princely sum of 1s. 9d.] 
WE ’re the smartest crew afloat, 
And our paint is fresh and shiny ; 
There’s not such another boat 
That sails upon the briny. 
We get up in the morning and we swab the deck, 
We ply the soap and water till you can’t see a speck, 
We paint the portholes and we scrub the floors, 
And we polish up the handles of the cabin doors. 
But if some of us desire, 
In our innocence, to fire 
The 4°3 for fun, 
The Captain shakes his head, 
So we paint away instead, 
And we never fire the big, big gun. 








“THE LIGHT FANTASTIC.” 


“T talk of dreams ; 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy ; 
Which is as thin of substance as the air, 
And more inconstant than the wind.” 
Romeo and Juliet, i. 4. 

Mr. Barrie’s is no “idle brain,’’ yet is this play of his at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre described by himself as a 
‘“Fantasy.”” Mr. Barris, as it were, throws up his hands 
and cries apologetically, ‘‘Spare me your strictly dramatic 
| criticism! O please, Sir, don’t! it’s only a ‘ Fantasy!’” 
It is not put before the public as a dream after the fashion 
of A Message from Mars and a select number of previous 
impossibilities. No: here in this “‘ Fantasy”’ (we thank 
thee, Mr. Barrie, for teaching us the word) the characters 
are all real personages of flesh and blood (as if the intensely 
diverting Mr. Henry Kempie, no magni nominis umbra, 
could be anything else!) as they would appear in ordinary 
life, here fantastically employed in teaching per fabulam 
the common-sense moral lesson of the catechism which bids 
the smal] and early Christian to be content with that station 
in life to which it has pleased Providence to call him. 

Tom Rosertson’s Caste taught the same lesson in a homely 
way, without phrase or “ Fantasy.’’ So did The Lady of 
Lyons in high falutin’ romantic style. This fantasy is a 
queer mixture of comedy, extravaganza, farce and tragedy, 
in which the farcical and extravagant elements preponderate, 
and, as the garlic in the salad, “animate the whole.” 
Accepting the entertainment then at the author's own 
valuation of it, we say that as an eccentric conception it 
has been admirably perfected by its author and is irre- 
proachably carried out by the exceptional cast brought 
together under the able stage-managership of Mr. Dion 
Bovcicautt, whose attention to the smallest details is the 
best evidence of his competence for the task. So the 
audience, under the glamour of the combined power of these 
magicians, sit mesmerised, thoroughly enjoying the “ visions 
about’ until the curtain descends and the dream is over, 
when once again they are awakened to the realities of life. 
Certainly, Mr. Barre and Co., “let us dream again!” 

The ladies of the ‘‘ Lasenby’’ family (why has Mr. Barrie 
thus spelt this name? Is it to show that the girls are not 
“sauce-y?’’) as represented by Miss Irene Vannrucn, the 
light and leading spirit of the “sisters three,’ by Miss 
Sysit Caruiste and Miss Muriet Beaumont, exhibit them- 
selves as modern types on true comedy lines; and Miss 








Marcaret Fraser, as Fisher, the lady’s maid, shows a keen 





appreciation of humour. Miss Patri Browne is most 
amusing as T’weeny, the highly-coloured cockney scullery- 
maid of old-fashioned farce (type Betsy Baker, and the 
parts in which Mrs. Kretey and Miss Woorcar excelled), 
sage oe carrying out the author’s intentions; so is 
iss Fanny Coteman as the Countess of Brocklehurst, 
which is (“‘ fantasy’ apart) by far the best written comedy 
character in the piece, excepting perhaps that of the Hon. 
Ernest Woolley, so artistically Pome by Mr. Geratp Du 
Maurier as to be the one part in the “Fantasy’’ that 
catches on with the public, simply because, like that of 
the Countess, it belongs not to any sort or kind of 
“ Fantasy,”’ but to genuine human nature as reflected in the 
clear mirror of comedy. As dreams fantastically reproduce 
scenes in real life, so here in this fantasy we come upon a 
reminiscence of The Overland Route and Foul Play, which, 
when burlesqued in Mr. Punch’s pages, Mr. Du Maunirr’s 
father so humorously illustrated. The two fantastic Acts 
on “the island ”’ afford splendid opportunities to the artist, 
of which Mr. Bernarp Parrrince has made the most. All 
his costumes are as charmingly picturesque as, without any 
sacrifice of probability, they are eccentric and original. 

As the Rev. John Treherne Mr. CLarENcE BLAKisTON gives 
a capital comedy rendering of the modern young cricketing 
clergyman, with as little of the ‘‘fantasy’’ about him as 
there is about Mr. Carter Pickrorp’s up-to-date young Lord 
Brocklehurst. Mr. Compton Coutts imparts individuality to 
the small part of Tompsett, the coachman, and Mr. J. C. 
BucksTonE is a cheery specimen of the brisk, white- 
duck’d naval officer who is always such a favourite in the 
Gaiety-Daly-George-Edwardesy musical mixtures; only in 
this ‘‘ Fantasy ”’ the “‘ nautical gent’ without a name in the 
bil’ (so typical of a naval hero’s modesty) has no song, 
nor does he even take part in a chorus, as, alas, he arrives 
just too late for the spirited dance in which all the characters, 
in true burlesque vein, have been heartily indulging. 

The principal part we have kept for the last, The 
Admirable Crichton, the Earl of Loam’s butler, who is 
the central figure of this whirligig fantastical system. 
This ordinarily impossible person Mr. H. B. Irvine makes 
possible. Heart and soul he throws himself into this original 
and perplexing creation of Mr. Barriz’s. Were this part 
played one hair’s breadth less consistently than it is by 
Mr. H. B. Irvive, the interval between the premiére and the 
last night of this ‘‘ Fantasy’’ would, probably, not have 
been very considerable. Mr. Barrie is to be congratulated 
on Mr. H. B. Irvina, and Mr. H. B. Irvine is to be 
complimented on his subtle rendering of a most difficult 
character. It is a triumph for the actor; and as he walks 
up the stage and the curtain descends, we rub our eyes, 
pull ourselves together, and the “‘ Fantasy ’’ is over. 








ANY CUSTOMER TO ANY WAITRESS. 


[The Chairman of the A.B.C. declared that a great many of their 
girls left the company’s service to marry. It was the custom of the 
directors to make each girl a small present in addition to a wedding 
cake. | 
Mai at the A.B.C. ! 

Listen, for pity’s sake, 
Say, will you marry me ? 


You earn a modest fee, 
(And pay for all you break,) 
Maid, at the A.B.C. 


The heart you break in me 
Needs you to heal its ache— 
Say, will you marry me? 


Shun yonder fellow, he 
At heart is but a rake, 
Maid at the A.B.C. ! 


Y want not scones nor tea— 
‘Tis you that I would 
take ; 
Say, will you marry me? 


Your perquisite will be 
A handsome wedding-cake, 
Made at the A.B.C. ! 


Say, will you marry me? 
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AFTER HORACE. 


Stout oak and triple brass were round 
The heart which first did dare 
To leave the fixed and solid ground 
And soar aloft, without a sound, 
In silken vessel, upward bound, 
Upon the empty air. 


Beyond the eagle’s utmost flight 
His fearless course he steered ; 
Men dwindled fast to pigmies’ height, 
The pigmy, too, became a mite, 
The mitey atom, lost to sight, 
In nothing disappeared. 


This great and solid earth, the scene 
Of mortal joy and woe, 

In tiny squares of brown and green 

With toy-like fences in between, 

Absurdly small, grotesquely mean, 
Lay like a map below. 


He saw the storm beneath him blown, 
He felt its icy breath ; 
He flew where bird had never flown, 
Beyond the clouds, by ways unknown— 
The frailest film of silk alone 
’Twixt him and instant death. 


Tn vain the gods with seas of sky 

» Have severed al] the stars, 

And bid their worlds asunder lie, 

If swifter than the winds that fly 

At tempest speed, our airships ply 
"Twixt Jupiter and Mars. 


What deed that mortals dare not do, 
However rash it be ? 

The cunning Deedalus, who knew 

All arts, on crafty pinions flew, 

While Icarus, plunged in billows blue, 
Renamed a fatal sea. 


And now our impious barques we guide 
Amid the stars. O dolts! 

Puffed up with insolence and pride, 

Not heaven itself we leave untried, 

Nor suffer Jove to lay aside 


His deadly thunderbolts. 





In its ‘Informations Rapides” the 
Djibouti of November 1 says: 

“On dit que l’Empereur d’ALLEMAGNE viendra 
voir Epovarp IIT. a Windsor, le mois prochain.” 

This is a Djiboutiful idea from a 
chronological aspect; but the question 
is, Will the ghost walk ? 








Tue other evening the members .of 
the O. P. Club solemnly debated the 
question, Is Dramatic Criticism Worth 
Anything? but failed to arrive at any 
conclusion. The next morning a theatri- 
cal manager discovered, through the 
medium of a British jury, that it was 
worth £100 when it was unfavourable. 

















“TF yoU HAD EIGHT PENNIES AND BILLY HAD FOUR, AND YOU TOOK HIS AND PUT THEM TO YOURS, 


WHAT WOULD THAT MAKE ?” 


“MAKE TROUBLE, I ’specT, 00s I’D HAVE TO FIGHT HIM ’BouT IT!” 








MR. PUNCH’S PROVERBIAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


WHEN it rains cats and dogs, then 
the sausage man makes hay. 

It’s an ill wind that escapes from the 
tire. 

It’s a long worm that has no turning. 

When Reynard turns preacher, the 
wise hen climbs to the top perch. 

It is the professional palmist who 
scores off every hand. 

As the twig is bent the boy is 
inclined—to run out of the door. 

Whom the gods hate is hissed off the 
stage. 

Never weigh the big-fish story—the 
scales may be found wanting. 





Early to bed with a truthful name, 
and you can lie all day. 





An Index Expurgatorius, 


| [A new index to the Encyclopedia Britannica 


is in course of construction. | 

‘* Wuat are the latest views on Eth- 
nology ?”’ asked the Cannibal Chief. 

“Tam not an Encyclopedia,” re- 
plied the Missionary, modestly. 

‘* Nevertheless,’ said the Cannibal 
Chief, ‘‘I propose to make a table of 
your contents.’’ 








S.P.C.A. Please Note! 
AIRYMAID Wanted, able to wash and iron 


(4 cows).—Hereford Journal. 
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HOW TO GET ON. 
No. IIJ.—In tHe Nursery. 
(Coneluded.) 


Tne next subject for consideration is that of Meats, which 
divides itself naturally into three branches :—Hours, 
Materials, and Behaviour. 

Meats: THEIR Hours. 

It may be laid down as an axiom that practically any 
hour is a good and convenient one fora meal. It must be 
understood, of course, that in the word meal I include not 
merely breakfast, dinner and tea, those more or less 
ceremonious events over which the governor of the nursery 
presides in state, but also those snatched and intervening 
feasts on chocolate or cake or fruit which are the chief joys 
of early existence. It is, no doubt, convenient to fix break- 
fast for 8 a.m., dinner for 1 P.w., and tea (which, by the 
way, is not really tea, but milk) for 5 p.m., but no human 
child can possibly foresee the precise moment at which he 
may be able through cajolery or force or fraud to secure a 
chocolate cream with a pink interior or to retire into a 
remote corner for the purpose of swallowing an annexed 
sponge-cake. It may happen to him to see and to seize the 
object of his desires as he goes out for his morning walk or 
when he is brought into the drawing-room an hour or so 
before bed-time. As he will want to eat it at once it would 
be absurd to hamper.him by any rigid rule about hours. 
[ ought to mention, before leaving this part of the subject, 
that the minute fragmentary remains of a biscuit partially 
consumed in bed form an admirable top-dressing for a 
mattress. As a sleep-compeller nothing in the whole range 
of soothing syrups equals a scattering of biscuit-crumbs in 


bed. 
MEALS : 


There has been much heated controversy on this matter. 
Some have advocated bread and milk, others have pinned 
their faith to gravy; a third school swears by minced 
chicken, and yet a fourth will hear of nothing but boiled or 
poached eggs. It is idle to discuss in detail all the argu- 
ments by which these various theorists seek to prove their 
different points and to establish the unchallenged supremacy 
of the article they prefer. The chief thing to remember is 
that they are merely theorists and not practical nursery 
inhabitants. As, being invariably adults, they are not them- 
selves required to eat the food about which they talk, and, 
as a matter of fact, never do eat it, their doctrines ought 
to be disregarded. Children, on the other hand, speak from 
experience, and theirs is the only evidence that can properly 
be admitted. I have made it my duty to collect the opinions 
of some of the leading nurseries, and, as a result, I 
am justified in declaring that raspberry jam, orange jelly, 
plum cake heavily iced, and stewed fruit of various sorts, 
are the only materials which a self-respecting child should 
be asked to consume at the three so-called regular meals of 
the day. Anything else as a fixed article of diet should be 
sternly resisted—though a possible exception may be made 
in favour of a fried sole but only the top part, where it is 
brown and crisp), or a baked apple. It is necessary to 
state in the most emphatic manner that milk puddings must 
be rigorously excluded, not merely or even chiefly because 
all children mistrust them, but because their effect upon the 
health and morals of the nursery is incalculably pernicious. 
Many a child who might otherwise have grown to be a happy 
and prosperous member of the community has had its 
temper permanently soured by sago, while its physical con- 
stitution has been sapped by semolina. Rice, too, is now 
known to be a deadly instrument for the perversion of 
character. No: give me raspberry jam, or rather give it 


THEIR MATERIALS. 








to your nursery, and you will get an atmosphere of idyllic 
contentment, mitigated, perhaps, but not seriously impaired, 
by doctors’ bills. 

Meats: Benaviour ar. 


Every child should suit himself or herself. Behaviour 
that is enforced from the outside is of no value. Only the 
behaviour that springs from the heart, and is thus the true 
expression of a child’s character, can be allowed to count. 
If, for instance, a boy decides that instead of receiving 
food into his mouth he will dabble it carelessly over 
cheeks, or will watch its course as it meanders down 
feeder, he must on no account be interfered with. The 
cheeks are his own, and so is the feeder. Again, if a girl- 
child, after eating a baked apple from her hands, attempts 
to wipe them on her nurse’s frock or her little sister’s hair, 
she must be allowed to do so. Nothing impedes a child so 
much as a display of unreasoning anger on the part of 
adults. Cheerfulness ought always to prevail in a nursery, 
but this is impossible if the whole day is to be taken up in 
administering correction or punishment for mere exuberance 
of feeling or energy. 

And here I may bring my remarks on the Nursery to a 
close. 1 have written in no spirit of factious opposition to 
parents or nurses. I have merely pointed out with yerfect 
moderation how often—I might say, how invariably—they 
do wrong in the ordering of their nurseries. If some of 
them who may read these words can be induced to pause in 
their mad careers, I shall not have written in vain. 
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A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 

Serupulous Person (from the Sister Isle, meeting Father 
Tom, P. P., in London). You’re just the man I wanted to 
see! I’m not at all sure I did right in staying out The 
Eternal City at His Majesty’s. 

Father Tom. Well, my boy, where’s the difficulty ? 

Scrupulous Person. "Tis this way. The Holy Father is 
represented on the stage—and mighty well he looks, too— 
but I’m not certain I didn’t do wrong not to have come away 
there and then. 

Father Tom (considering). You stopped to see it all? 

Serupulous Person. I did. I saw every scene with the 
Pope in it; but if I was satisfied with him I wasn’t with 
myself. Now (puzzled) tell me, would I make it a matter 
for confession ? 

Father Tom (seriously). I can only say that if you come 
to me, Ill give you a penance for it. 

Serupulous Person (beginning to regret his confidence). 
What would it be? 

Father Tom (with increasing severity). It would be a 
severe penance! I’d order you to go and see the piece 
again. [Hait Father Tom. 





Tue “‘ Mansion House Commitree on THE Port or Lonpoy.””’ 
—This ought to be the very best of all committees. Unless 
tradition utterly belies them, the worthy citizens who do 
justice to the wine, and freely pass the bottle at the Mansion 
House (known in these pages aforetime as “the Munching 
House ’’) ought to be the best possible authorities not only 
on “the Port of London,” but on the Port of everywhere 
else; though, of course, London is the wine-merchants’ 
centre of trade. We await the re-port of their verdict with 
interest. Let these Magnums (or Magnates) lay down the 
law, and we will lay down the Port. 





Someraine in a Nawe.—Politics are not supposed to enter 
into the question of a Common Councillor’s 2 meng but is 
it not a legitimate deduction to infer that the successful 
candidate for Aldgate Ward, Mr. Marruace, is a Unionist ? 
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THE TROOPERS’ TOILET. 
[Hair brushes are to be issued in future, as 
part of their kit, to the Guards, Infantry, and 
toyal Medical Corps.”—Daily Mail.] 
Ou, excellent decision this ! 
Authorities at length awaken, 
And, realising what ’s amiss, 
A very proper step they ’ve taken. 
It surely did not need the aid 
Of expert or of trained detective, 
To find out what it was that made 
The British Army ineffective. 


It has been proved before, you see, 
By more than one good politician, 
That troops, to win the day, must be 
In perfect physical condition. 
For instance, I should quickly go 
And hide behind thenearest hummock, 
If I were made to face the foe 
And fight upon an empty ——. 


When round the soldier cannons roar, 
And bullets ping on every side, he 
Is apt to realise that war 
Can make one dreadfully untidy. 
And if he gets, by way of change, 
A hand to hand exciting scufile, 
His clothes he ’s sure to disarrange, 
His hair he ’Il very likely ruffle. 


But now, if such should be the case, 
No longer need he be down-hearted ; 
Whene’er there comes a breathing space 
His hair can once again be parted. 

Then onward boldly he will rush ; 
His locks are smooth, and he, of 
course, is 
Quite eager for another “‘ brush ”’ 
(This tims with the opposing forces). 


In days to come it will be seen 
We may have some department that ’I] 
Provide bay-rum and brilliantine 
Fer use upon the field of battle. 
So, while ’mid storm of shot and shell 
Our soldiers give the foe a few fits, 
For all that lookers-on could tell, 
They might have just come out of 
TRUEFITT’S. 





MERCIFUL ESCAPES. 

In a recent account of election pro- 
ceedings, in which a candidate was 
pelted with dirt, mud thrown in the 
face of his wife, and his daughter struck 
with a stick, a daily paper remarked 
that ‘‘the police had difficulty in pre- 
venting a breach of the peace.” <A 
correspondent sends a brief account of 
various other episodes, in each of which, 
by an equally narrow margin, a contre- 
temps was similarly avoided :— 

The extensive premises of Messrs. 
Biank & Co., oil and tallow merchants, 
were completely gutted by fire last 
night, all five stories being ablaze at 
once. It needed all the efforts of the 
local brigade to forestall what promised 
to be a conflagration. 
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THE NEW PLAY. 


Low Comedian. “ Have You SEEN THE NOTICE 


»” 


Tragedian. “ No; 18 IT A GOOD ONE?” 
Low Comedian. “It’s a Fortyicut’s.” 


A motor-car, proceeding along the 
High Street the other evening, took 
fright, it is supposed, at a constable on 
point-to-point duty, and exploded, 
blowing the occupants in various direc- 
tions over the adjoining buildings. The 
policeman is to be congratulated upon 
averting what might have been a serious 
accident. 

The whole of the carnivora confined 
(until Wednesday last) in Barnwell’s 
Menagerie simultaneously escaped from 
their cages on the date in question, and 


{invaded the space usually reserved for 
the patrons of the show. A great many 
‘of the latter were present, and were 
|caused considerable annoyance. It is 
|said that the turnstiles at the gates 
| were literally hidden beneath more or 
less fragmentary articles of clothing left 
by the audience in making its exit. 
The authorities had no easy task in 
staving off a veritable sauve qui peut. 








A sure Alp to Martrimony.— Proping- 
pongquity. 
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Village Swain. “ Lovety Mooy, ain’? THERE, SALLy ?” 


(revisiting her home). “ NuTHIN’ TO WHAT WE ’as 
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LYRICS OF LABOUR. 
Example is very catching. The 


success of P. C. Mircnety’s little book of 
poems, Ballads in Blue (not published 
by ConstaBLe), a copy of which was 
accepted by the Kine, has set many 
another honest fellow a-rhyming. P.C. 
Georce Mircuett, 150 G, writes of his 
volume :— 
“The work was done most on his feet, 
At evening hour when on his beat, 
When voices from high heaven 
Would call to him to contemplate, 
To study and to meditate, 
And use the gift thus given.’ 


This is an age of competition, and 
the Islington policeman’s rivals are on 
him like a motor-car. Copies of Ballads 
in Grey, White, Green, Black and Check 
lie before us, another instance of the 
enterprise of the publishing business in 
spite of a bookbinders’ strike. 

Ballads in Grey is by Mr. Jenmy 
Crack, of Pentonville. One at least of 
his poems seems to bear upon P. C. 
MITCHELL'S muse :— 


The only comfortable beats 

For burglar-men in London streets, 

Is where the slop ’s a poet. 

For when they ‘re busy copping rhymes 
One has a chance of busy times— 





Ballads in White cometh up like 
a flower from a Battersea baker, Mr. 
Arrep Bunx. We quote one of its many 
pleasing verses : 
I never extricate a batch 
sut what some elegy | hatch, 
Some lyric of delight. 
So that each loaf that leaves my home 
Becomes a veritable pome 
To all that read aright. 


Not to be outdone, Mr. Henery Sprouts, 
of Tooting, comes up smiling with 
Ballads in Green. Perhaps the most 
characteristic and succulent stanza is 
this :— 

As parsnips from the soil I tug, 

Poetic fancies fill my trug ; 

And when I’ve done my supper beer 

I sets ‘em down just like this here ; 

And to prevent domestic strife 

I shouts em to my doting wife. 

We have also received from Mr. J aBez 
Berryman, of Gravesend, a little sable 
volume entitled Ballads in Black, from 
which we quote a passage : 





I never look upon a hearse 
But as a subject of all verse, 
And whensoe’er I see a mute 
I gets a grip upon my lute. 


Mr. Attia Harris, of Savile Row, 





And off before they know it. 


more dexterous manipulator of the pen 
than any of his rivals. He writes a 
charming poem, ‘Sunset on _ the 
Tweeds ”’: 
Think not because, in durance vile, 
Behind the counter by the mile 
I measure out material, 
My simple soul is not possessed « 
By thoughts of Araby the Blest, 
By ecstasies ethereal. 


No, though the humble tailor’s goose 
May not invariably produce 

Songs of the highest order ; 
Each length of Tweed I cut inspires 
My bosom with romantic fires, 

And visions of the Border. 





‘*An Unexceptionable Reference.” 

Mr. Punch, who is “not for an age 
but for any time,” being reminded of 
the fact by history repeating itself just 
at this moment, and so closely too, anent 
the Education Bill, begs to draw public 
attention to his Cartoon for April 23, 
1853, entitled, “‘ Who shall Educate ? or, 
Our Babes in the Wood.”’ 





(“The Macedonian chief Donrcuo has re- 
turned to Kustendil with sixty men.”— Daily 
Paper. ] 


ApvicE TO MACEDONIANS ABOUT TO ‘‘ RE- 





who sends us Ballads in Check, is a 


voLuTE.’’—Dontcho. 
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= LETHAL CHAMBER. 


nr B-ur-r. ‘‘ IN YOU GO, MY LITTLE BEAU TIES !" 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Topsy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, Nov. 10. 
—House with pleasure finds in Birth- 
day Honours List the names of two of 
its oldest and most esteemed Members. 
A. H. Brown is what the late Claimant 
spoke of as B.B.K., meaning Baronet of 
the United Kingdom. Gerorce Cnris- 
jopHeR Trout Bartiey is Knight Com-| 
mander of the Order of the Bath. 

If it were possible to associate Sir 
ALEXANDER Brown, Bart., M.P., with 
anything approaching old age, it might 
be said that (being of course a married 
man), he approaches the status of Father 
of the House. Hicks-Beacu, who holds 
that honourable position—and has by 
the way run away from his sorrowing 





brood—took his seat only four years) 
before the Shropshire Member. Man} 
and boy the new Baronet has sat in the | 
House for thirty-four years, and is still 
more boy than man. All comes of 
military training. Born and brought 
up amid commercial associations, he 
sighed for the tented field, the clash of 
arms. Entering the Army he, before 
retiring on his laurels, fought his way 
to the rank of Cornet in the 5th Dragoon 
Guards. 

One sees to this day the effect of early 

















“Cornet Brown.” 





(Sir A. H. Br-wn, Bart.) 


distinctions.” 

















**Sir Trout” B-rti-y, K.C.B. 


training; the spruce, upright figure, 
the martial step ; one hears the ringing 
voice of command with which he 
remarks by way of preface to his speech, 
‘* Mr. Speaker, Sir-——’’ 

Just before they went out to the war, 
Boss and Krrcnener looked in at House 
of Commons. Seated in Peers’ Gallery, 
they observed a martial figure in full view 
below Gangway on Ministerial side. 

‘“‘Tt’s all very well, Krronener,”’ said 
Bons, ‘to be pleased with our little 
advancement. ‘Tell you what, if Cornet 
Brown had stuck to his guns, you and 
I wouldn’t have had a look in.” 

KITCHENER, a man of few words, said 
nothing. Sark, who relates the little 
episode, tells me he thought the more. 
Cornet Brown, his helmet long a hive 
for bees, has been content to _~ with 
us in the House of Commons, winning 
the esteem and regard of more than one 
generation of Members. 

In his way, and naturally there is 
about him less of the clang of spurs, 
Sir Trout Barttey, K.C.B., has in equal 
measure gained the esteem of the critical 
Assembly in which he has sat for seven- 
teen years. Time was when he heard 
the chimes at midnight with Corpora 
Hanpury and Cap’en Tommy Bowes. 
When opportunity for promotion came, 
and, after the manner of Ministers, 
malcontents were looked up, of the new 
Fourth Party one was taken and two 
were left. Corporal Hanpury received 
his commission. Now the blameless 
Bar ey is Sir Trout, and to-night Car’en 
Tommy, ashore in the backwater, puts 
a pistol to the head of Prince Arraur 
and demands instant reply to the 
question ‘‘ Whether His Majesty’s 
Ministers are responsible for the grant 
of Peerages and Baronetcies, and the 
distribution of Orders and other honorary 








Always been about Sir Trout a cer- 
tain rugged independence that pleased 
the House. Making no attempt at ora- 
tory he has a way of putting his finger 
on the weak link in a chain of argu- 
ment embarrassing to the adversary. 
Few more effective debaters, especially 
in business-like atmosphere of Com- 
mittee. 

Observe I fall into habit of referring 
to our new K.C.B. by his third 
Christian name. No authority for the 
preference; but trust it may be con- 
firmed. Sir Grorces are common 
enough, and we already have Sir 
CurisTorHER Furness. Sir Trout stands 
alone, pleasantly suggestive of being 
followed in due course at the festive 
board by Sir Loin. 

Business done.—Indian Budget ex- 
pounded. 

Tuesday night.— May ‘you never, 
dear Tosy, know how sharper than a 
serpent’s tooth it is to have the Speaker 
getting up every other minute inter- 
rupting a carefully prepared oration.”’ 

Thus Harry Cwapiix, mopping mas- 
sive brow with Brobdingnagian handker- 
chief. Case truly hard. H. C. differing 
from his right hon. friend Prince Artaovr, 
on subject of closure by compartments, 
resolved to speak and vote against it. 
Rare opportunity of showing young 
things new to the present Parliament 
the sort of discourse based on high 
Constitutional grounds that used to te 
the thing when Dizzy was in his prime, 
and the Squire or Matwoop was writing 
letters to the J'imes over the signature 
‘“‘ Historicus.’’ Devoted some days and 
nights to production of masterpiece 
worthy of occasion. His position in 
debate fitly recognised by a call to 
follow Leader of Opposition, who had 
succeeded to speech of Prime MInisTER. 

Members so excited by coming event 
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of the net are more delicate manipula- 











tions than the work of simply managing 
the rod, and should therefore be en- 
trusted to the right hand. The matter 
| being referred to the arbitrament of the 
| Leader of the Opposition, he suggested 
|as a compromise that, if the fish would 
only kindly wait, the right and left 
hand might be alternately employed. 
This little schism is the only draw- 
| back to the pleasure of a book which, 
written by an expert, will be most 
enjoyed by those who know how to 
handle gun{and rod, and will make 
those who don’t wish they did. Sypney 
Buxton is equally at home with either. 
| To personal experience by stream and 
| moor = adds in this work the genial 
|glow of research through elder times. 
The value and interest of the book are 
|added to by the introduction of old and 
|rare prints. More particularly in respect 
\of shooting, they recall the simpler 
|manners of our ancestors, with their 
| flint guns built by Manton, their mole- 
skin or cord trousers, their blue or 
| green coats, their stiff hats, their stocks 


| 


1 | 

















Tue Indian Ru-PEacock. | 
Lord G-rge H-m-lIt-n “ in (justifiable) pride” over the financial prosperity of India 
under his rule. 


| that scores rose to their feet and, being 
in standing attitude, walked out of the 
House. Got along very well to begin 
with. Referring to judgment given in 
articular case by Mr. Speaker Pret, 
I. C., with generous air of patronage, 
expressed the belief that Lord PErEt’s 
successor would be equally true to the 
principles of the Constitution. Turning 
over his folios in search of next 
point equally good, was startled by loud 
ery of “Order!’’ Looking up, dis- 
covered SpeaKER on his legs. At first 
indisposed to give way. More yells of 
“Order! from Radicals opposite. 
Slowly resuming his seat, heard SPEAKER 


roundly rate him for presuming to} 


| dictate to the Chair what course it 
should take. 

| Gasping for breath, H. C. protested 

| that nothing was further from his mind 

than the conduct denounced. Went on 

| again; alluded to O’Donne tt the other 

night dashing across House “ to assault 

Prom: Mivister.”’ Tim Heaty, jealous 
| for the already undermined character of 
| a fellow-countryman who had actually 
hit nobody, appealed to SPEAKER to say 
if that was a fair description of what 
took place. 

Once more H. C., pink of politeness, 
| apologised. There was, however, one 
matter on which at least he was safe. 
No one could deny that Jonn Ditton 
had called the CotontaL Secretary a liar. 
“| think,” remarked H. C., regarding 





| of fresh dissension on Front Opposition 





his audience through triumphant eye- | 
glass, ‘I am at least accurate in that | 
assertion.”’ 

“Order! order!’ cried the SPEAKER ; 
“the right hon. gentleman is wandering | 
far from the question before the 
House.”’ 

Members regarding the abject, liter- | 
ally limp condition into whfich H. C. | 
was by this time reduced, cruelly 
laughed, and the great constitutional 
authority, fallen on evil days, folded his | 
tent (represented by the pocket-handker- | 
chief aforesaid) like the Arab, and as | 
silently stole away. 

Business done.—Wholesale closure for 
Education Bill approved. 

Friday night.—Deeply regret to learn | 














Bench. It is adorned and strengthened | The great successor to W. E. Forster. 
by the presence of two able, serious, | i 

middle-aged young men who have done | Qi. W-nkl-n.) 

the State service, one at the Foreign|and their shoes, their shot belts and 
Office, the other at the Colonial. What | their powder flasks, 

they have fallen out about is not war| Business done. — Getting on with 
or peace, or the Education Bill. It is| Rqucation Bill like house on fire. 
fly-fishing. Epwarp Grey is the author | 

of a learned work, in which he insists | 
that the proper way to land a fish is to| ‘I oourp never see,’’ observed Mr. 
hold the rod in the right, the landing | MuppLeneap, thoughtfully, ‘“‘ why it was 
net in the left hand. Mr. Murray this|always considered as expressing the 
week publishes a treatise on Fishing | performance of a brave and daring act 
and Shooting, by Sypney Buxton, in| to ‘beard the oyster in his shell.’ 
which he takes precisely opposite | have frequently done it, and””—he added 
views; insists that the operations of |triumphantly—‘‘ swallowed the oyster 
paying out, reeling in, and the handling | afterwards.”’ 
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Jack (to lady, come out to lunch). ‘‘ ARE YOU COMING WITH THE GUNS THIS AFTERNOON, Miss Matp?” 
Miss Maud. “I woutp, nut I pox’ THINK I SHOULD LIKE TO SEE A LOT OF PooR Birps snot!” 


Jack. “On, IF You GO WITH FRED, YOUR FEELINGS WILL BE ENTIRELY SPARED! ” 
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much to answer for), the illustrations by clever Miss Dororny 
> Furniss are by chalks, or rather by pencil, a long way the 
best part of Mr. Asuton’s book. 
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The Baron welcomes Mr. Punech’s Book for Children, 
written in a delightfully nonsensical and irresponsible style, 
)and capitally illustrated, by Mr. Cuartes Pears, author and 
jartist. The Baron, in full uniform, after inspecting the 
| lines, salutes the artist’s colours, and compliments him on 
having produced one of the very best and brightest of 
|Christmas books. All the more pleased is he to give this 
| testimony, seeing that Mr. Pears is one of Mr. Punch’s Own 
Militia, not a Regular, and that this book is brought out by 
Messrs. Brappury aND AGNEW, whom he congratulates on 
something ‘‘ genuinely Christmassy,” its style and get-up 
being neither affectedly old-fashioned nor ostentatiously 
new-fangled ; just, in fact, the very thing to please everybody, 
which, as nobody knows better than everybody, is about 
the most difficult thing in the world to accomplish. If all 
good children are to have their desserts, then here is plenty 
of Pears for them, and let ’em “live 'applely ever after.” 





In A Roman Mystery (Metuuen & Co.) Mr. Ricnarp Bacor 
gives us a good pennyworth of sensation to an intolerable 
amount of prattle about Italian politics, a knowledge of 
|which the author seems to have mastered on the plan 
jadopted by the eminent authority in Pickwick who wrote 
an elaborate essay on ‘‘ Chinese Metaphysics’’ by looking 
up in the Encyclopzdia all that came under the head of 
|China, and all that came under Metaphysics, and then 
‘“combining the information.’’ Of course our friend the 

| Skipper can be called in, but one doesn’t take up a novel 

Impudent Incroyable (at Covent Garden Bal Masqué). “I say, Mr. | by Mr. Bacor for this sort of exercise. 

Spanish INQUISITION, WHAT PRICE YOUR COSTUME WHEN YOU ’VE FINISHED | ee 

WITH 1T? COME IN SPLENDIDLY FOR MY MOTOR-CAR, YOU KNOW.” | To Messrs. Macmittan comes the happy thought of 
Lpresenting to the present generation some of the books 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 'whose names it knows but lacks opportunity of reading. 


Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch (Hopper axv Stovcutoy) | Illustrated Pocket Classics is perhaps the not very happy title 


ic ¢ ‘ > M4 r 2 . 
is a touching story, simply told, of the struggles of a brave-|Of an enterprise that has no other blemish. The series 


~ i \ cerry’ ‘> . 71 . 
hearted woman, mother of a forlorn family. Cabbage Patch | includes Mrs. Gasket.’s Cranford, with preface by Mrs. 


does not appear to have even been able to grow a single cab- | gm Nee = introduces = Mitrorp’s Our Village to 
bage. A queer neighbourhood situated in an American town, Th Ve anc we r aaa d r. — gs moon 
ramshackle cottages play hopscotch over its railroad track. |*"@ " ‘C4 f ol €) f Ma — M. Ba on id like 
There being no streets, when a new house was built the | man rpc fat = Of ACA As. qt ss bepoaee 4; _ 
a. = . . . . - ‘4 ¢ =) < « , 
owner faced it in any direction fancy prompted. Here | we! woo ery Pcp = Mar Cae me i, = 
existed Mrs. Wiggs, the late Mr. Wiggs having in a state of byeeay Th " ie ye ace _ tif oy sre : ‘le 
chronic intoxication stumbled into eternity. Her two bovs | YORELL. 1e little volumes, eautitully printed, daintily 
were named respectively Billy and Jim ” Her three girls | lustrated by Hucu Trompson and Cuares Brock, and issued 
severally received at the baptismal font the names of Asia, |®* 4 modest price, form of themselves a priceless library. 














Australia and Europena. Amid the squalor and the} cs ; ; . ; 
. . y* | ‘ - y > > ‘ ates € 
daily struggle for bread Mrs. Wiggs seldom loses courage.| T° @ majority the simple Gladstonian postcard is as 
| The philosophy of her life is summed up in her casual | objectionable as “an open letter. Therefore it.is not with- 
remark, “It ain't never no use puttin’ up yer umbrell’ till |OUt a certain feeling of gratification that the Baron recog- 
. ae : , “tn : ° : | nia ; ** Letterettes ”’ 2SSrs TALK r Co. : 
it rains.” My Baronite reading with delight Miss Axice|?!ses in the “Letterettes” of Messrs. Waker & Co. an 





attempt at helping to facilitate brevity in correspondence. 
| These ‘* Letterettes’’ are described by them as “‘ Handy! 
. | Soytioh ! Eeonomical!”’ Now if anything could have set 
The ladies’ heads that Mr. Cuartes Dana Greson draws in|the Baron against this invention it would have been this 
his Social Ladder (London: Jony Lane) would alone suffice | Same styling them “stylish!’’ “ Economical” is ‘another 
to render this collection of his drawings popular. In respect | matter where time is money. Baroy pe Boox-Worms. 


Catpwe_l Hecay’s little book finds anew how nearly kin are 
pathos and humour, tears and laughter. 





to the noddles of his models, he is a perfect Blue Beard, who | 
was a master in the art of taking off ladies’ heads. Nota} Note.—In briefly reviewing The Intrusions of Peggy last 
few of Mr. Davya’s drawings are exceptionally humorous. | week my Baronite drew a comparison between Peggy Ryle 
His ladies are for the most part uncommonly fine specimens of |and “‘T'rilby or Mimette.” But Mimette is a Mrs. Hanrnis ; 
“linked sweetness long drawn out ;”’ and as to his men they | “ there ain’t no sech a person.” The word originally written 
are “sons of Ayak”’ whom he has a knack of reproducing. | was ‘‘ Musette,” which, after being corrected to ‘‘ Mimi - 
———___—_____—_—_— but, unfortunately, with the “‘ ette’’ unerased, reappeared as 
In Peggy and Gill (Siwexty, Marswatt), another pictorial | ‘‘ Mimette.’”’ A combination-word suggestive of MurcEr’s 
Christmas book, evidently after the model of Alice (who has | two single heroines rolled into one. 
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Rhodes Scholar U.S.A. (to old-fashioned Lecturer, who has rather 
quit. I’VE GOTTEN AN APPOINTMENT DOWN TOWN!” 


VARIETY IS CHARMING. 

Lorp Mayor’s Day falling on a Sunday hurt itself so badly 
that the festival had to be postponed till Monday the 10th, 
and if on that evening the Mansion House was as crowded 
as was the Pavilion, it must have been full indeed. Be- 
tween the two entertainments—that at the Munching House 
and “the Pay.’’—it would be unfair to the former to 
institute any comparison, though, were Mr. Dantet Levo 
elected by eeu consent (as of course, could it be put to 
the vote, he would be) Lord Mayor of London, the Mansion 
House would have to be enlarged in order to accommodate 
the guests that would flock to the banquet to hear His 
Lordship’s speech on things in general and nothing in par- 
ticular, interspersed with a ‘ refrain ’’ occasionally recurring. 

A mayor is a person of considerable consequence, but Dan 
LeNo is a personage of the greatest In-consequence. He 
comes on to tell you how he went with Jones to the Races, 
and he gives you several family histories and a variety of 
family portraits, all in due race-course, and brings you safe 
home, although you had been like to “die o’ laughin’ ”’ 
on the road. Then, after a brief interval, kindly allowed in 
order that the audience may mend their split sides, he 
returns in such a nondescript costume that, as you regard 
this “little star,” you can’t help saying to yourself, “ How I 
wonder what you are!’’ but before an answer can be given 
Dante, has announced that he has re-appeared to give an 
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OXFORD OF THE FUTURE. 


overstepped the time limit). “Say, PROFESSOR, GUESS YOU HAD BETTER 
[Collapse of 0.-F. L. in a dead (language) faint. 





imitation of a Robin-Redbreast, which he forgets to do until 
he has wandered through half a hundred various topics, 
treating them all in his own utterly inimitable and inap- 
proachable style, pausing, after all these flights of fancy, 
for just one second to “ give it to the bird,’ and then per- 
forms the final feat (in which no imitator can come anywhere 
near him) of taking himself off. 

“Laughter holding both her sides!’’ Why the very walls 
crack with hilarity, and even the eccentric comedian can 
hardly hear himself speak, so hilarious is the audience. 

So occupied have we been with this eccentric Professor of 
Inconsequence, that little space is left to tell how good is 
the entire entertainment, including Lux’s Performing Dogs, 
a talented troupe, exceptionally light-hearted ; Mr. Grorce 
Roney, immensely funny as Oliver Cromwell, with his 
mixture of twentieth century topics, seventeenth century 
allusions, and fourteenth century expressions; fascinating 
Miss Ipa René, with her song more “ serio” than ‘ comic,”’ 
reminding us of Yvetre Guitpert, and all the other amusing 
“turns’’ in an entertainment whereof the motto is “one 
good turn deserves another.” The “Pav.” is the very 
place for a Lord Mayor’s night, commemorating Wuir- 
TINGTON, who, following the advice of the chimes “to turn 
again,” did his “turn” so efféctually as to be three times 
the King of the City east of Temple Bar. The motto of 
the music-hall must always be “ Everything by turns and 
nothing long.’ Vivat Leno! 




















360 PUNCH, OR THE LONDON 


CHARIVARI. 


[November 19, 1902. 








CHARIVARIA. 


Aursoucu the Kaiser brought over with | 
him the tallest officer in the German 
army, we are glad to say that Lord 
LANSDOWNE made it clear to him that we | 
are not to be frightened into concessions. | 


It is generally felt that Sir Epwarp 
(ney might have chosen another time 
for declaring our “foreign relations’’ 
were not satisfactory. 

Meanwhile we fear the Emperor is in | 
a fair way to forfeit American respect. 
He is said to have refused an offer to 
appear on the stage of a first-class | 
Music-Hall as a Quick Change Artist. 
And this in spite of the fact that the 
terms mentioned were the highest that 
have ever been offered to a monarch by 
a Music Hall, | | 


There are certain papers which, while 
never backward in finding fault with | 
our Navy, always fail to bestow praise 
where praise has been earned. Mr. Punch 
is not one of these, and would «raw 
attention to the fact that the Emperor 
was escorted to England by six of our 
torpedo boat-destroyers, not one of 
which destroyed another, or even itself. | 
Let us hope we shall be able to surprise 
an enemy as completely in time of 
war! 


“~ 


By the by, those who say that our 
seamen are ill fed may be interested to 
hear that some of the French ships in 
the Mediterranean have skeleton crews 
on board. 


GOING TO 





THE POLL. 


A Sketcu at our Urpsan Councit ELection. 


It has been discovered that in the | 
poorer parts of Sydney horseflesh is 
being disposed of as butcher’s meat. SSS ==> 
When there was a demand for re-mounts| Considerable irritation has been 
this was not so. caused in Gurney Street, Newington, 

: | by what is looked upon as a miscarriage 

The Bourse Gazette of St. Petersburg |of justice. A sentence of two months’ 
is desirous of promoting better relations | imprisonment has been passed on a 
between Russia and England, and has|tenant for throwing a landlord down- 
put forward the following suggestion :— | stairs, although the provocation came 
“Would it not be better to recognise | from the landlord. He had asked for 
once and for all that in Afghanistan, as | his rent. 
in Persia, China, and throughout Asia, 
Russia has legitimate interests which 
threaten nobody ? 


An exhibition of dogs trained for war 
It would be enough | has been held at Frankfort. One dog 
for the British to adopt this simple|was created a Sergeant in the German 
point of view in order that the many| Army, and a General in the British 
questions which give them nightmare | Army. 
might vanish—such as the regulating 
of the Russo-Afghan frontier relations, | 
and the establishment of a Russian | thousand harrows for Boer farmers. It 
representative in Kabul.” Mr. Punch is | is said that the Daily News is delighted 
always pleased to welcome a humorous|at the prospect of describing “ More 
rival. | Harrowing Scenes in the Transvaal.” 


The Government is ordering several 


| Ruimeiie 

A Coronation Dinner was eaten last! The bulk of the Irish Members con- 
week by the male inhabitants of Brun-|tinue to stay away from the House of 
dall, Norfolk. It was cold. | Commons, and Ireland is now less likely 





N.B.—One of the supporters of the rival candidate has been busy with the placards 
on the trap. 


than ever to get Home Rule, as the 
ennui due to their absence from West- 
minster is described as almost intoler- 


able. ee 

The great feature of the Lord Mayor’s 
Show this year consisted in seven cars 
emblematic of the Decay of Pageantry 
in England. Ai Sie 

Quite one of the prettiest decorations 
on the route was, we hear, to be seen in 
Petticoat Lane. It took the form of the 
word ‘* WELCOME,” cleverly arranged 
out of the legs of second-hand trousers. 





A Corner in Waste Paper. 


A CONTEMPORARY speaks of a person 
who was arrested the other day at 
Plymouth charged with “ having in his 
possession forged Bank notes worth 
£40,000.” One trembles to think 
what they would have been worth if 
they had not been forged. 
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